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ABSTRACT 



Parents 1 views on the goals of early childhood 



programs and on characteristics of a high quality center were 
examined in a study that also investigated parents' understandings of 
quality in three different types of early childhood services. The 
study was part of a major project on the quality of early childhood 
centers, which was funded by the New Zealand Ministry of Education. 
The focus in this paper is on findings revealed when day care center 
managers and staff were, for the first time, required by the 
government , as part of the charter development process, to consult 
with parents and find out their views. A total of 211 families 
participated in the survey, with the response rate high in play 
centers, and modest at child care centers and kindergartens. Three 
main topics were surveyed: (1) parents 1 reasons for choosing their 
current early childhood center; (2) parents* ratings of a list of 
goals and criteria of high quality centers; and (3) demographic and 
background information. It was found that convenience and program 
appearance were important factors in center selection. The most 
frequently cited goals were children's self-confidence, a safe and 
secure setting, and warm and loving care. The most important criteria 
for a high quality center were responsive and knowledgeable staff, 
good supervision, and safe and clean equipment and facilities. 
Differences among parents of children at play centers, child care 
centers, and kindergartens were found. Contains 23 references. 
(LB) 
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Parents' as discerning consumers at three 
types of early childhood centres 



Sarah-Eve Farquhar 

Ross Fellow of Knox College, Dunedin, New Zealand 



While there is a plethora of research about good-quality early childhood programmes from a 
developmental psychology perspective of what is best for children, there is relatively little that focuses 
on the parents' perspective. This study examines parents 1 needs and views on the goals of. early 
childhood programmes and the characteristics of a good-quality centre. It also looks at parents' 
understandings of quality in three different types of early childhood services. 

Study of the perspectives of people with involvement and interest in early education and 
care is theoretically necessary because the predominant approach in the past has been 
from the n science n of diild development (Caldwell, 1984), and this has come under 
increasing attack for its limited value (Holloway, 1991; Powell, 1982). The child 
development perspective takes for granted tiiat middle<lass Western standards of 
development are universal (Silin, 1987). In contrast, Lamb and Sternberg (in press) 
argued that it is impossible to write a recipe for higfx quality care that is universally 
applicable because m high quality care needs to be defined with respect to the characteristics 
and needs of children and families in specific societies and subcultures 9 ". A particuhr 
feature or features of an early childhood programme and environment becomes desirable 
or undesirable only in relation to the social or cultural context in which the programme 
operates. 

The benefits of quality early education and care extend well beyenri ths child. Factors such as the 
stability of a child car; arrangement are a significant predictor of parents' performance in the paid 
work-force (Galinsky, 1986). Centres that provide affordable worry-free quality care for children 
reduce parents 1 stress from juggling childrearing, household, and employment responsibilities 
(Galinsky, 1988; Shinn, Oritiz-Torres, Morris, Simko, & Wong, 1989). Parents who use a childcare 
service are reported to feel a reduction in family problems because it brings 'stability* into th; lives of 
children, leads to better parent-child relationships, improves the mothers' self concept and seems to 
result in more involvement by fathers in parenting tasks (Swain and Swain,1982). Access to a Mobile 
Preschool Unit service personally benefits parents who live in rural areas, for example it provides an 
opportunity for parents to meet (Kennedy, Ratcliff & Hemy, 1990), 




(1) This is a paper on some of the findings from a major project on The Quality of Early Childhood 
Centres" funded by the Ministry of Education. The research was supervised by Associate Professor 
Anne Smith and Dr. Terry Crooks and carried out as part of the author's doctoral studies at the 
University of Otago. Barric O'Connor (Queensland University of Technology) provided helpful 
comment on the draft manuscript (many thanks Barrie). 
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New Zealand has typically prided itself on its commitment to providing early childhood services for 
families and on the diversity of its early childhood services. There is now a very high rate of 
participation: 96 percent of the total estimated population of four to five year old children. 70.7 percent 
of three to four year olds, and 36.3 percent of two to three year olds (Ministry of Education, 1991). The 
largest services are kindergarten, childcare, and playcentre. Each has emerged at different times, for 
different reasons, and serves different community and parent needs (Cook, 1985; Meade, 1988). 

Tie demand seems to be meeting supply in most places and locations for over-two-year-old children 
but a national shortage of infant/toddler care is still apparent. Whether supply matches parents 1 
expectations for quality and their ability to pay for the quality they want, however, is open to question. 
The issues of availability and affordability are intricately linked with the issue of quality (Coombe, 
1991). The early childhood service becomes more flexible to cater for different family needs and values 
when parents are able to exercise choice (Clifford, Wenger, Lubcck, Gallagher & Harms, 1987; Fuqua 
&Labensohn, 1986). 

A Department of Statistics (1990) analysis of attendances at early childhood centres indicated that 
1 laycentres have experienced a drop-off in the number of enrolments over recent years. It also shows 
h at there has been increasing demand for childcare places and although kindergarten has remained 
the most popular service it, too, is facing increasing competition. Playcentres operate as a parent 
cooperative and provide sessional care. Kindergartens also operate on a part-time sessional basis. The 
adult-child ratio is low in kindergartens and because of this many kindergartens are now requiring 
parent assistance to meet licensing standards. Childcare centres usually do not require parent input 
although some do request it (e.g. community childcare centres), and most are open on a full-day, five 
days a week basis. 

Practices of working with parents and of encouraging parent involvement are based on past images of 
the two parent household where the mother has greater ability to be involved in her child's education 
because the father is the breadwinner and she is not employed (Powell, 1989). In relation to parents of 
school-aged children Heath and McLaughlin (1987, p. 578) suggested that both dual-career and single 
parent families "have precious little time or energy to spend working as partners in their children's 
education, visiting their school, attending conferences, or providing extracurricular activities". In 
examining childcare practices in the context of New Zealand social-economic changes Smith and Swain 
(1988) make the same claim: 

"Most childcare centre staff believe that parents are very important for the operation of 
centres. Yet paid employment makes considerable demands on parents. Community (Le. 
non-profit) childcare centres and family daycare schemes are generally characterised by 
the hope and/or expectation of parent involvement ... Parental employment conditions in 
association with family structure (eg. dual versus single parent families) are a major 
influence on the way that parents can be involved with childcare n (p. 20). 

Early educators have always recognized the significant influence of the family on children's 
development (Powell, 1989). The nature of relations between centre staff and parents are usually 
described by the terms of partnership, parent involvement, and parent-staff collaboration. Powell 
suggests that a new image of the parents* role in relation to the early childhood service is emerging: 
parents as "consumers or customers". 

New Zealand research provides some insight into parents' views of early education and 
care. Swain and Swain's (1982) study of parents' views at a Hamilton childcare centre 
showed that parents are most interested in the social-emotional dimensions of quality. All 
parents rated two criteria as very important. The first was that staff need to show warmth, 
affection and a genuine concern for children. The second was that the centre should be a 
warm and comfortable place for children. Parents' viewed quality in terms of a n warm and 
spacious centre providing a rich and stimulating blend of activities, especially those 
facilitating social skills, through a staff of warm, caring adults willing and able to give each 
child individual attention" (p. 33). 
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In Podmore and Craig's (1991) study, interviews with parents of 36 infants and toddlers attending six 
Auckland and Wellington childcare centres revealed that children's emotional needs were seen as a 
priority area for the early childhood programme. A high percentage of parents (86%) wanted to feel 
assured that their infants or toddlers were safe, secure, and well cared for. Over half the parents stated 
a need to know that their children's intellectual needs were recognized. Some parents (31%) expressed 
the view that infants and toddlers have no cultural needs, while other parents mentioned various ways 
that the early childhood programme should meet children's cultural needs (e.g. 25 percent mentioned 
Maori or Pacific Island cultures as important for children to learn about). 

Previous research has indicated some aspects of the consumer perspective, however, researchers have 
mainly focussed on parents using childcare programmes. There is a need to explore what parents view 
as important for good-quality early education and care in other settings as well - such as kindergartens 
and playcentres - and the reasons for using their centre. Given the differences that exist in the nature 
of ownership, philosophy, and organization of such centres, and the similarities in the age-groups 
served, it is important to explore the differences and similarities in parents' perspectives across different 
centres. 

The main objective of the study was to examine what parents see as important for quality early 
education and care. This paper reports research findings from a study that was carried out when centre 
managers and staff, for the first time, were required by government to consult with parents and find out 
their views as part of the charter development process.(2) The study supported government interest in, 
and the needs of centres for, more information from the parents' consumer perspective. 



Method 

Sample 

The parent sample was drawn from Otago early childhood centres. Proportional sampling of the three 
main types of services was used so that the number of each centre selected roughly represented the 
proportion of each in New Zealand - four kindergartens, three childcare centres and two playcentres. 
The nine centres were purposively sampled to represent some of the diversity of characteristics in each 
service (e.g. variations in type of management, number of years of operation, programme philosophy, 
location and staffing characteristics). A full description of the centres' characteristics is provided 
elsewhere (Farquhar, 1991). 

A total of 211 families participated. The response rate was very high at the playcentres (n = 26, 963% 
families), and modest at the childcare centres and kindeigartens (n = 55, 60.4%, and n = 130, 56.4% 
respectively). 



(2) For details about what a charter is and why many centres, including all the centres in the study, 
developed a charter see the first research report from the project: Farquhar, S.E. (1991) Experiences of 
charter development in early childhood centres in 1990. Wellington: Ministry of Education. 
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On the survey questionnaire it was indicated that one or more parents and caregivers could respond. 
Mainly mother responded (n = 196, 92.9%). All playcentre respondents were mothers. From the 
kindergartens, seven fathers and three couples responded, and from the childcare centres two fathers 
and three couples responded. Questionnaires completed by the couples all provided demographic 
information about the mother, but only two about the father. In these cases the mother was taken to be 
the respondent because data provided about the father was incomplete. 

Instrument 

A questionnaire was developed to survey parents. It contained three major sections (3): 

* Open-ended questions on reasons for choosing their current early childhood centre, on 
their experiences, and their involvement in it. 

* Questions asking parents, using a four point rating scale of "4" = very important to "1" not 
important, to rate the importance of a list of goals, and possible criteria of good-quality 
early childhood centres.(4) 

* Demographic and background information on the respondents. 

The questionnaire was piloted by three parents known personally to the researcher* reviewed by the 
project supervisors and the director of the University Nursery School Association, and revised based on 
the feedback. The questionnaire was ten pages in length and took between 45 minutes to 1 hour to 
complete. A covering letter was attached to each questionnaire. It explained: 

a. the purpose of the survey in the context of the wider study, 

b. promised confidentiality of names, 

c. mentioned that centres would receive a written summary of the findings, and 

d. invited respondents to phone the researcher if they had any queries. 

Many parents had prior knowledge that they were likely to be surveyed because the researcher had 
spoken about this at parents' meetings, committee meetings and in general discussions with staff and 
parents at centres during negotiations for centre participation in the wider study. 

Data collection and analysis 

Parents were surveyed during Feb/March 1990 and some additional questionnaireo were received 
during May to July following prompting by the researcher. 

The head staff person or nominated person at each centre took responsibility for questionnaire 
distribution and collection. An envelope was included with each questionnaire. The respondent could 
use it to place the completed questionnaire in and seal for confidentiality. Parents were asked to return 
theii questionnaire within a three week period. The researcher kept in telephone contact with the head 
staff person and periodically collected questionnaires as they were received. 



(3) Some additional questions were asked in the survey questionnaire but these are not relevant to 



(4) For details on how the rating items were generated refer to Farquhar (1991) "Quality is in the eye 
of the beholder". 
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Response rates at two childcarc centres were very low at the end of the three week time-limit. 
Permission was sought from the managers and head staff members to approach families again by 
individually posting them a questionnaire with a request to participate. An improved response rate 
occurred. Approximately three times the number of completed questionnaires wer . received from the 
childcarc centres through the second approach. 

The questionnaire data was analysed using SSPSx on the university VAX computer. Means and 
standard deviations were obtained for all data. Percentages for the number of responses to 
demographic questions were calculated One-way analyses of variance were calculated for parents' 
mean ratings of the importance of goals and various criteria of a good-quality centre. On goals and 
quality criteria found to be statistically significant (p < .05) the Scheffe procedure was used to identify 
pairwise contrasts between the different types of centres. The Scheffe test is a conservative one, 
requiring larger group mean differences than any other multiple comparison method for simple 
contrasts. It is the most appropriate one when groups have widely differing numbers of cases. 
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Results 

Family, Parent and Child Characteristics 

Table 1 shows that there, was variation between families in their 
characteristics at the different types of centres. 

Table 1 

Respondents 1 personal and family cltaracteristics 



KINDERGARTEN CHILDCARE PLAYCENTRE TOTAL 
(130 families) (55 families) (26 families) (211 families) 



Family Structure 


n % 


n 7. 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Single parent family 


21. 


16.2 


8. 


14.5 


2, 


7.7 


.31, 


15 


Two parent family 


106, 


81.5 


45, 


81.8 


23, 


88.5 


174, 


62 


phis relations 


2, 


1.5 


1, 


1.8 


1, 


3.8 


4, 


2 


or live-in nanny 


1. 


.8 


1, 


1.8 


nil 


2, - 


Gross family annual income 1989/90 






under SlQjOOO 


5, 


3.8 


1, 


1.8 


nil 


6, 


3 


naooo-oaooo 


49. 


37-7 


13, 


23.6 


13, 


50.0 


75, 


36 


olooo-ssodoo 


49, 


37.7 


23, 


41.8 


. 6, 


23.1 


78, 


37 


over SSQyOOO 


9, 


6.9 


" } 


25.5 


2 f 


7.7 


,25,, 


12 


bid not state 


18, 


13.8 


4, 


7.3 


5, 


19.2 


27, 


13 




























"lo school qualifications 


29. 


22.3 


4. 


7.3 


5, 


19.2 




18 


5m Fbm- School Cert. 


32. 


24.6 


7, 


12.7 


6, 


23.1 


45, 


21 


5th or 7th Form quaX 


67. 


51.5 


44. 


80.0 


15, 


57.7 


126. 


60 


Did not state 


2. 


1.5 


1, 


1.8 


\ nil 


3, 


1 


Respondents Highest Tertiary Qualification 






tone 


73. 


56.2 


12, 


21.8 


14, 


53.8 


99. 


47 


Professional efunusng 


25, 


19.2 


16, 


21.1 


4, 


15.4 


45, 


21 


TYadee^hairdressm^ 


18, 


13.8 


5, 


9.1 


2, 


7.7 


25, 


12 


University decree 


8. 


6.2 


9, 


16.4 


3, 


11.5 


20. 


10 


Post-graduate degree 


4, 


3.1 


12, 


21.8 


3, 


11.5 


19, 


9 


Did not state 


2, 


1.5 


1, 


1.8 


nil 


3, 


1 


Enrolled Child's Ethnic Group 








Pakcfca 


109. 


83.8 


43, 


78.2 


17, 


65.4 


169. 


89 


Maori 


2. 


1.5 


1, 


1.8 


nil 


3, 


1 


Pacific Islander 


2, 


1.5 


1, 


1.8 


If 


3.8 


4, 


2 


Other 




.8 


1, 


1.8 


2, 


7.7 


, 4, 


2 


Did not state 


16. 


12.3. 


9. 


16.4 


6, 


23.1 


31. 


*5 


ffftetfer Child has Special Needs 








Yes 


9, 


6.9 


4, 


7.4 


2, 


7.7 


15, 


7 


No 


121. 


93.1 


51, 


92.6 


24, 


92.3 


196. 


9? 
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The percentages of single and two parent families at kindergarten and childcare are quite similar but 
playcentre had slightly more two-parent families and fewer single parent families. A trend in tht data 
suggests that parents at childcare centres received a higher income and were better educated at school 
and tertiary levels, than playcentre and kindergarten. Kindergarten and playcentre parents were quite 
similar in their education and income. Slightly higher percentages of kindergarten parents had 
professional or trade qualifications compared to playcentre parents. A slightly higher percentage of 
playcentre parents than kindergarten parents had at least one university degree. 

Most children were pakeha; few were Maori. No Maori children attended either playcentre, but 
compared to the childcare centres and kindergartens the playcentres had a slightly higher percentage of 
children from other ethnic groups - Polynesian, American, and Dutch. 

The centres had similar percentages of children with special needs. The range of special needs 
included, hyperactivity, speech delays, hearing problems, asthma, brain damage, food allergies, and a 
weak muscle problem. 

A number of childcare parents who responded to the questionnaire had an infant/toddler enroled (n = 
21, 38%, 5C = 12.8 months), and some of these parents (n = 12) also had one and up to two more 
children enrolled who were aged over two years. Some infants and toddlers also attended the 
playcentre, however, all of the four respondents who took their infant/toddler to a playcemre stayed 
with their child because this was playcentrc's rule for children under two years of age. All children 
enroled at the kindergartens were over three years of age. 

Parents 1 reasons for choosing their current early childhood centre 

Convenience, such as closeness to home or workplace and hours open, and programme appearance, 
such as activities that look good and happy children, were the salient reasons for parents' choice of 
centre. Convenience was important to 53 percent of parents (n = 211), and positive programme 
impressions were important to 45 percent of parents (n = 95). 

Availability, including cost and access to a place, was a key issue for many playcentre parents also (n = 
10, 38.5%). A reason why some parents chose kindergarten (n = 15, 11.5%) was because it was 
recommended to them by people such as plunket nurses and friends or because it had a good 
reputation as an early childhood service. Fewer parents selected their childcare centre or playcentre on 
the basis of recommendation or reputation (n = 5, 9%, and n = 1, 3.8% respectively). 
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Parents' use of their early childhood centre 

Parents' needs for child care and access to it, in relation to the 
type of centre they use, are reflected in the attendance data presented 
in Table 2. 

Table 2 

How Long Children Had Been Enrolled and How Often they Attended their Centres. 



KINDERGARTEN CHILDCARE PLAYCENTRE 
(130 families) (55 families) (26 families) 



Months Enrolled n 


% 




n % 


n 


7. 


Under 1 month 


28, 


21 


.5 


7, 


12. 


7 




23.1 


1 to 6 months 


38, 


29 


.1 


12, 


21 


.8 




15.2 


7 to 12 months 


41, 


31 


.6 


8, 


14 


.5 


5, 


19.2 


13 to 24 months 


21. 


16 


.2 


1?, 


34 


• 5 


9- 


34.$ 


over 24 months 






.8 


7, 


12 


.7 


2, 


7.7 


Did not state . 


1. 




.8 


2. 


3 


.6 


nil 


Weekh sessions attended 






Up to 3 


56, 


43 


.1 


10, 


18 


.2 


23, 


88.4 


4 to 5 


74. 


56 


• 9 


12, 


9 1 


.8 






6 to 10 


nil 


33, 


60 


.0 


nil 



The turnover of children appears to be highest in playcentre and kindergarten, with a greater 
percentage of children recently enrolled. In contrast, parents had taken their children to childcare for a 
longer period of time. Childcare parents' also made use of a greater number of sessions per week than 
playcentre and kindergarten parents. 

Parents 9 activities while child is placed at centre 

What do parents tend to do whilst their child is at centre? A large percentage of childcare parents 
spend most of their time engaged in educational study or work outside of the home (n = 50, 90.9%). 
Kindergarten parents spend most of their time engaged in home and/or leisure activities (n = 107, 
823%). Most often playcentre parents stayed at their centre rather than going home or doing other 
activities (n « 20, 76.9%). 

Nature of parent involvement in centre 

Parents were asked to indicate through an open question the nature of involvement with their 
centre. About one quarter of the parents did not state any form of involvement (n = 55, 26%) and 
the others variously responded: 

* helped in the programme (n = 101, 47.9%), 

* regularly attended meetings (n - 60, 28.4%), 

* provided inputs such as donation jf material, 

* participated in working-bees or raffle-selling (n = 49, 23.2%), 

* attended meetings occasionally (n = 28, 133%), and 

* acted as a staff member/proprietor (n ~ 6, 2.8%). 

All playcentre parents were involved in some way, but not all childcare or kindergarten parents (n = 
21, 382%; and n = 34, 762% respectively). Playcentre parents mostly helped in the programme (n = 
23, 88.5%) and attended parent meetings regularly (n * 22, 84.6%). 
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Some kindergarten and childcarc parents mentioned factors that limited their ig*ulveuieut, butli 
having: 

* recently started at their centre (n = 22), 

• younger children at home to care for (n - 10), 

• no time to be involved (n = 5), and 

* no transport to attend meetings at night (n - 3). 

One kindergarten parent mentioned that he had decided not to be involved at committee level because 
it was female dominated. A childcarc parent said that she had discontinued her involvement on the 
management committee because she felt it was too much work and the committee was not supported 
enough by the parents. 




Goals for early education and care 

Table 3 shows the goals, ranked in order of parents 1 mean importance score, that parents were asked to 
rate the importance of. 

TABLE 3 



The Importance of Different Goals for Quality Early Education and Care, Across and Between Parents 
at Three Types of Early Childhood Centres, and Statistically Significant Differences Among the Three 
Groups. 



Goab 


Total 


IndtTffirttn 


Odldcart 




HHP 6 


oner 




Mean SJ). 


Mte* SD. 


Mean SJ). 


Mm* SJ). 


f 




Safe and secure setting 


J.90(0.37) 


3.87(0.42) 


3.98(0.14) 


3.85(037) 


.11 


None 


(Proinote self-confidence 


3.88(034) 


3.89(032) 


3.82(043) 


356(020) 


20 


None 


provide warm loving care 


3.81(053) 


3.72(064) 


358(013) 


3.86(033) 


.01 


OK 


jpeerrdatwnships 


3.79(044) 


3.77(000) 


3.84(037) 


3.81(049) 


.63 


None 


lEnoourage independence 


3.70(057) 


3.72(057) 


3.62(059) 


3.76(052) 


.48 


None 


jmguage development 


3.67(0.60) 


3.68(061) 


3.64(059) 


3.73(053) 


.80 


None 


tfeet children's needs 


356(0.61) 


3.48(066) 


3.71(046) 


3.64(057) 


.05 


None 


VlbtoTHMdevetopment . 


354(0.60) 


350(0.64) 


3.63(053) 


352(059) 


.41 


None 


Aesthetic development 


3.45(0.71) 


3.43(073) 


3.48(0.60) 


350(0.81) 


.87 


None 


Individually appropriate programme 


3.43(0.71) 


356(077) 


35^ :0.63) 


356(051) 


.17 


Stone 


Intellectual development 


359(0.69) 


339(0.68) 


3.44(0.72) 


331(0.74) 


.70 


Stone 


Partnership with parents 


3.29(0.77) 


321(080) 


3.42(0.60) 


3.46(0.86) 


.11 


Stone 


Learn to relate to adults 


3.18(0.80) 


3.05(086) 


3.46(0.63) 


327(067) 


.01 


OK 


Parent support/friendship 


3.12(0.92) 


2.85(091) 


3.06(0.73) 


332(0.63) 


.03 


P >.K 


Moral development 


3.10(0.95) 


320(087) 


3.04(0.89) 


196(0.85) 


.72 


None 


Promote own culture 


187(0.91) 


2.73(096) 


3.11(0.79) 


3.04(082) 


.02 


OK 


Keep children entertained 


2.64(0.92) 


2.61(094) 


165(0.89) 


177(055) 


.72 


None 


[Cultural awareness 


253(0.92) 


2.42(0.91) 


180(053) 


154(0.86) 


03 


OK 


(Parent education 


2,49(0.92) 


2.45(094) 


126(0.76) 


3.19(0.85) 


00 


P>CK 


Teach pre-school skills 


252(055) 


2.40(099) 


122(0.84) 


112(057) 


27 


None 


{Spiritual development 


129 (LOS) 


143{L05) 


L84(L03) 


1480.12) 


.00 


P,K>C 


226(1.02) 


230 (LOS) 


115(0.82) 


229(1.17) 


.66 


(None 



*K = tindergarten,C = childcare centre, P=playcentre 



Parents' differed widely in their opinion on the importance of some goals, as indicated by the large 
deviation (of over .9) on the mean importance scores of: 
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* promoting family culture and cultural values, 

* providing support and friendship to parents, 

* keeping children entertained, 

* promoting children's awareness of other cultures, 

* providing parent education, 

* teaching prc-school type skills (e.g. to sit quietly, know alphabet), 

* fostering compliance with social expectations (e.g. to obey rules), and 

* promoting spiritual development (note that this may not necessarily be interpreted as 
teaching religion). 

According to the data the most important goals of any early childhood program mt should be to: 

* provide a safe and secure environment for children to be in, 

* encourage children to develop personal confidence in themselves and their own abilities, 

* provide care that is warm and loving, 

* encourage children to learn how to get along with, one another, 

* encourage children's independence (e.g. children are happy to be at the centre without 
their parents, and they can do things for themselves), 

* promote children's development of language and language skills, 

* meet children's needs (c.g. for sleep, for play), and 

* promote children's development of physical skills. 

Goals rated as the least important rvere: 

* providing parent education 

* teaching school readiness skills, 

* fostering children's compliance with social norms, rules and expectations, 

* promoting children's spiritual development. 

An inspection of Table 4 below reveals that the three most important goals, according to parents' mean 
scores, varied in rank order across groups. 

TABLE 4 




Rank Order of the Top Ttuee Goals According to Parents' Mean Importance Scores Across the Different 
Centres 



Kindergarten 


Childcare 


Playcentre 


1 child self-confidence 


1 safe secure setting 


1 child self-confidence 


7. safe secure setting 


r warm loving care 


2 warm loving care 


3 peer relationships 


3 peer relationships 


3 safe secure setting 



On seven goals the differences between the mean ratings of two or more groups were found to be 
statistically significant On four of these, the significant difference was between kindergarten and 
childcare parents' mean ratings. Childcare parents placed more emphasis than kindergarten parents on 
the importance of a programme that: 

* provides warm loving care for children, 

* encourages children to learn to relate with other adults, 

* affirms and encourages children's understanding of their own culture and values, and 

* promotes children's awareness of other cultures. 

Playcentre parents 'mean rating of the importance of providing parents with 
friendship and support within the early cnildhood programme is significantly 
higher than kindergarten parents' mean rating of this. 
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Playccntrc parents' mean importance score for parent education is significantly higher than both 
childcarc and kindergarten parents. 

Fostering children's compliance with group norms and rules of behaviour was rated lower in 
importance by childcare parents than by both kindergarten and playccntrc parents. The magnitude of 
each groups mean rating scores on this criterion suggests that while kindergarten and playcentre 
parents viewed it as having some importance in an early childhood programme childcare parents did 
not. 

Although not found to be statistically significant, there is a noteworthy difference in the magnitude of 
childcare and kindergarten parents' mean importance scores on the goal of meeting children's needs. 
Differences in the magnitude of the mean scores suggests that childcarc parents viewed the provision 
for children's needs to be a more important priority than kindergarten parents did. 



The importance of different criteria for assuring 
good-quality early education and care 

Parents were asked to rate the importance of various criteria for good-quality early education and care 
and the data are presented in Table 5. 

Table 5 

Parent Eatings of the Importance of Different Quality Criteria at Different Centres and 
Statistically Significant Differences AmongGroups 



TtUi 



Mean SJ>. 



MS (033) 



317(034) 



5.79(043) 



1.74(0.64) 



ittdfat-ln proem 



3.72(058) 



316(057) 



351(062) 



1.17(081) 



Zdk*BM3*m*dIbttm* 



MS (026) 



313(038) 



3.72(064) 



315(062) 



359(061) 



349(063) 



■89(036) 



34)6(084) 



122 (LDO) 



Mm SJ). 



100(000) 



3JS(023) 



3J87I 



lXg(P55) 



317(047) 



312(026) 



3,47(067) 



346J 



119(033) 



3J2(027) 



).73< 



346 < 



318 ( 



130(051) 



3.12(077) 



L28| 



07 



57 



05 



00 



32 



01 



00 



10 



17 



ScMff 



•tone 



tone 



Now 



<fone 



tone 



PP.K 



:>k 



:>cp 



316(036) 



Safety of cavfcoamtnl 



313(040) 



314(039) 



3141 



311(029) 



110(043) 



3,79(043) 



312(043) 



31S (037) 



52 



315(037) 



94 



316(036) 



3.73(053) 



42 



tone 



None 



3.74(049) 



>-74(031) 



-.73(051) 



3.76(050) 



3.76(043) 



JjlJIILi ilinirf LAii linn. 



354(067) 



357( 



3.71(050) 



3.70(053) 



IS 



319(062) 



.76 



330(070) 



3361 



356(078) 



ScfccMd piwhtooi 



338(082) 



"S<W 



334(072) 



340(071) 



345(017) 



3.15(073) 



30 



3MJ 
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3.79(041) 



3.79(041) 



Ug(O40) 



3.73(045) 



.76 



tone 



too* 



•tone 



*ooe 



None 



3.76(0.46) 



3d»aooiBjporig«jitogrj^»ttgi 



3.70(048) 



3.78(0.44) 



318(053) 



3.71(049) 



3.76(0.47) 



3.72(050) 



3.73(045) 



315(056) 



.47 



3.70(046) 



310(050) 



53 



342(070) 



13 



"tone 



tone 



K>P 



313(053) 



356(059) 



313(054) 



353(072) 



355(059) 



316(048) 



3431 



350(059) 



46 



343(078) 



3.71(063) 



342(014) 



315(049) 



.04 



ioot 



ton; 



tone 



PnyMoMjpf tpodiliiocdi 



352(079) 



351(089) 



TO0 WAfflfe CVWBiOOO 



351(014) 



356(062) 



350(015) 



345(011) 



311(050) 



IS 



336(076) 



27 



None 



tone 



'to w t rt iw practice! 



339(083) 



333(088) 



354(069) 



336(081) 



26 tone 



3«edoacMd and family nook 



3.14(084) 



3.11(012) 



313(019) 



Cukonti 



3.10(088) 
3.07(013) 



312(017) 



343(072) 



312(092) 
3.06(014) 



331(077) 



3 14(072) 



335(068) 
317(012) 



3 ^3 (056) 



13 



2.96(096) 
313(015) 



53 



or. 



None 
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AA 
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AA 
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51 
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341 (0.70) 
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Itl /A71\ 


1 77 /A D*\ 
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335(0.75) 


3jOO(0«)) 
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3.26 (OJQ) 


344 (0A9) 


331 (0.79) 


IS 
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259(058) 


254(0.79) 
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218(1.01) 


2.09(059) 


235(1^7) 


223(059) 


26 
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* IC « kindergarten, C « childcare, P * playcentre 



Parents held wide ranging opinions on the level of importance of five criteria for a good-quality 
programme as indicated by the standard deviations of the mean scores: 

* home visiting, 

* a written programme schedule, 

* biculturalism, 

* staff should be parents themselves, and 

0 provisions for parents in the centre environment. 

On the criterion of home-visiting, kindergarten parents in particular were not in agreement on its 
importance. This suggests that the practice, which does not occur in childcare and playcentre services, 
influences parents 1 views of its importance. 

Staff responsiveness to children (e.g. respond quickly and appropriately to children's initiation of 
interaction) was rated as very important by all childcare parents - the only criterion on which all 
members of a group agreed. There was also high, but not total, agreement amongst both kindergarten 
and playcentre parents on this. 

In the eyes of the parents' the most important criteria for a good-quality centre were: 

* responsive staff, 

0 staff who show children that they care about them (e.g. affection, step in to prevtnt bullying), 

* good supervision of children, 

* safe aicas, equipment, toys, and facilities, 

* clean ;ireas, equipment, toys, and facilities, 

* staff v* ho are warm caring people (i.e. personality), and 

* staff who work together and are effective as a team, 
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Criteria from the categories of programme and parent/family/community involvement are not 
contained within this list because none have a mean importance score of 3.8 or above. The lower mean 
importance scores of criteria in these two categories suggests that aspects associated with the other 
categories (children's happiness, safety and health, and good staffing) tend to be viewed as more 
important by parents. 

Parents 1 mean importance scores suggest that the least important criteria to assure a good-quality 
centre are: 

* home-visiting, 

* promotion of biculturalism, 

* a written programme schedule, 

* staff parenthood experience, 

* parent education (e.g. parenting books, seminars and invited speakers), 

* provisions for them in the environment (e.g, magazines, somewhere comfy to sit). 

Statistically significant pairwise differences were found on 11 criteria using the Scheffe' procedure. 
Meeting children's physical needs was more important to childcare parents than to both kindergarten 
and playcentre parents. Three criteria, taking children on outings and excursions, providing parents 
with friendship and support, and providing a stable peer-group were rated as more important by 
childcare parents than by kindergarten parents. The difference between childcare and playcentre 
parents 1 mean importance scores on the stable peer group criterion is noteworthy. Although, not a 
statistically significant difference, it does seem that the criterion is less important to playcentre parents 
and more important to childcare parents.. 

The practice of home-visiting was significantly more important for kindergarten parents than both 
playcentre and childcare parents. Playcentre parents' mean importance score on the criterion of a 
written programme schedule is lower than childcare parents, and significantly lower than kindergarten 
parents. 

The statistically significant difference between kindergarten and playcentre parents' importance scores 
on the criterion of a balance of indoor and outdoor activities suggests that kindergarten parents viewed 
children's access to and provision of both indoor and outdoor play activities as more important than 
playcentre parents did. 

The criteria of group size and provisions for staff in the environment, such as office space and a 
separate adult bathroom, were significantly more important to kindergarten and childcare parents than 
playcentre parents. 

Kindergarten parents' mean importance score on the criterion of staff professionalism was significantly 
higher than playcentre parents' mean rating. Community involvement was significantly more important 
to kindergarten parents and less important to childcare parents. 



Discussion 

The study has provided some insights into the goals of early education and care programmes that are 
important for parents at three different types of New Zealand centres. It has examined the similarities 
and differences in parents 1 views on what is important for a good-quality early childhood centre. The 
findings have shown that parents have clear views and preferences, and these, in part, are reflected in 
their reasons for using the centre they chose. 
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Among the kindergarten, playcentrc and childcare centre parents there were some clear similarities in 
views. The social-emotional dimensions of early education and care, particularly the nature of staff 
interactions and caring behaviours, were very important to them. Parents felt it important that their 
children were in good hands - and, especially for most childcare parents, they believed that their 
children should be loved by staff* The data echoes the conclusions drawn from research on the parents' 
perspective in the studies by Swain and Swain (1982) and Podmore and Craig (1991). 

Goals of promoting children's self-confidence, encouraging them to relate well with peers, and 
encouraging independence were most important for parents. Also very important were two goals 
related to children's and perhaps parents' emotional needs, namely a safe and secure setting for 
children and warm loving care. This suggests that parents viewed the early childhood centre as being 
for the primary purpose of fostering children's autonomous behaviour and smoothing their trarsition 
from the home to the community, by providing a supportive nurturing environment. 

On goals and criteria of good-quality related to linkages and collaboration between home and centre, 
such as promotion of family/cultural values, parent support and friendship, staff-parent partnership, 
and provisions for parents in the centre environment parents' mean importance scores tended to be 
low. Provision of parent education and the importance of parent education in a good-quality centre was 
considered to be of least importance. The indicate that parents viewed the centre as more of a place for 
children than for both parents and children. 

It is surprising that biculturalism and promotion of cultural awareness were rated so low in importance 
by parents. Incorporating Maori language, culture, and values into the programme was a topic of 
discussion in centres at the time this study was carried out, because centres needed to include 
statements on this in their draft charter. On the other hand, given that the majority of parents were 
pakeha attending pakeha operated and owned centres the mean importance scores on these two 
criteria are not surprising. 

The early negative stigma and social stereotype of childcare being only for the financially poor and 
parents in need of social-emotional support (Cook, 1985) does not hold in this study. Childcare paients 
were on a higher income and were better educated, on average, than kindergarten and playcentre 
parents. Childcare parents tended to spend the time that their child was at centre, working in a paid 
position. Parents at the other centres tended to engage in home, leisure, or centre-based activities 
whilst their child was at centre. Childcare centres catered more for the needs of working parents, while 
playcentres and kindergartens suited the needs of parents on a lower income because at least one 
parent, in most families, did not work during the time children attended centre. 

A number of statistically significant differences among kindergarten, childcare, and playcentre parents 
mean importance scores of various goals and criteria for a good-quality centre were identified (e.g. staff 
professionalism seems to define the quality of the kindergarten service for parents, parent education 
seems more important for playcentre parents, and staff attention to children's physical needs was a 
more important quality component of a childcare centre). 

To support and recognise parents' needs and values the parents' consumer perspective is an important 
one to consider in the development of early education and care policy. Study of parents' perspectives 
can be useful to staff to help them to identify possible mismatches between parents' views and their 
programme practices. The data, for example, suggest that if staff want to develop the bicultural 
component in their programme and encourage enthusiastic parent involvement and partnership then 
they still have some home-work and some convincing to do. 
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Research that examines in greater depth the relationship between parents 1 needs and reasons for using 
their centre and their perspectives on quality is needed. One limitation of the study is that the sample 
were mainly European. Parents from different cultural groups may well differ in their views on what is 
important for good-quality early education and care. It would be interesting and useful to examine 
what goals and views on good-quality are shared by parents from different cultural groups in New 
Zcaland.(5) 




(5) Some data on the views of parents 1 at Te Kohanga Rco cenbes iz provided in a report of the 
research project from which data for this paper was drawn (Farquhar, 1991). 



Hi 
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